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within their power. What an egregigus fallacy is this, 


TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. | to instil into the minds o! men! Every individual of the 


} 


Faienps, Brorners, AND Fet.tow-WorkmeEn,— | gieat human family has the right to live.—And what is 


Our second volume is completed, and our third is com- | life } 


menced. The little paper which was to have found its 
grave in one month, has struggled through twelve; 
and there is another year opened before it:—a year 
fraught with iqyportant results to working potters. 

It has been the fate of the working class of this em- 
pire, from the illiterate circumstances in which they are, 
and have been, place, to be the victims of a venal 
press. The whole power of letters, with ene or two 
solitary exceptions, has been devoted to hoodwink and 
oppress the poor. Industry—honest industry !—has 
been the last subject on which literary men would employ 
their talents, unless it were to mislead the poor. Gold 
has governed the press, and poverty has.been a thing to 
mock at, and to deceive. Literature has been, and is 
now, to a great extent, a huge, factious, sordid juggle : 
a literary tre, bought and sold, from a guinea a line to 
a penny a broad-sheet ; and literary men are marketable 
things, to be purchased by the highest bidder. Princi- 
ple is a stranger to the British press :__it is a thing for 
political merchants to buy up, and to stow away in the 
strongholds of faction. If it cannot be bought, it must 
be laughed out of existence, as a thing too s:mple for the 
broad, hard front of the world; and thus conscience, 


honesty, and fair dealing are made to give place to the 


juggling of wealth, and the duplicity of faction. The 
poor are taught to believe, that to be allowed to toil, is 


To toil fourteen or sixteen hours per day; to be 
fed on the most scanty and worst fare ; to have: regs for 
clothing, and cellars for homes, is not to live. Life— 
human Jife—should be as God intended it to. be. It should 
have labour suited to the physical constitution of the 
human body ;_ labour sbould be light and healthy. It 
was never intended by the Almighty that excessive toil 
should mar the beauty of one of his creatures. Mealth_— 
ruddy health !. was intended by God to run threvgh the 
veins of all His children. How hateful, then, in the 
sight of our Maker must be those large, many-storied 
factories, where human nature droops into the grave 
from excessive 'oi] and a noxious atmosphere. How hate- 
ful to Him must be the sight of cadaverous men, pallid 
females, and distorted childien. And, yet, with the 





poor, this is fo live. To live !_what a mockery on ex- 
istence! Think you, my friends, that intellecte were 
given to man for no other purpose than that of tending 
;on large rattling engines ;—than that of tying up the 
| ends of threads through long, weariscme hours of toil- 
jing wretchedness. ‘* How infinite in faculty’! and yet 
| how crippled in mind! Oh, no! God intended that 
i the intellects of man should :eceive that care which their 
infinite importance demands. The beauties of creation 
were intended for the inspection and enjoyment of all; 
and God bestowed intellects for the receipt of that enjoy- 
ment. The intricacies of science,_the wonderful dis- 


an act of great kindness on the part of those who have? play of beneficent goodness in and around us, call for the 
power in the affairs of men ; and that there should be a! exercise of man’s mental parts; and to exercise those 
Spirit of thankfulness displayed by the working classes, } parts is to live—to live! Ob, what a cruel, impious 
for having had whe bare means of subsistence placed} system, then, must that be, that leaves the intellectual 
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part of man a groping, adie’ thing;—thet slinte up the 
windows of mind, and leaves the soul in darkness. Is it 
not a direct, practical blasphemy on the decrees of our 
Creator ;—those decrees that have regiatered on the 
fair front of humanity, mind, soul, and sense? It is, 
my friends! And yet, that blasphemy is the factory 
system of Old England. That system diseases the 
body, and blocks up the mind; and those that are its 
victims are said, by its supporters—by the venal press— 
to live. They do not live: —they grope through their 
short durations, mindless, soulless, senseless, and sink 
into early tombs. From the cradle to the grave they 
drag with them a hopeless chain of wretchedness, 
“Which lengthens as they go, and clanks behind ;” 

and vet, we are told, this is to live, and for which we 
onght to be exceedingly thankful. To live!_The poor 
do not live. That only is life, which gives strength to 
the body, and developes the mental and moral capabili- 
ties of man. All else is death!—lingering, hopeless 
death! Indeed, it is murder! Every individual has a 
claim on society for bodily protection and mental deve- 
Jopement. Mind and body are the gifts of God; and, 
with all their capabilities and requirements, the protec- 
tion of those stand paramount to all other earthly claims. 
God said, when he made man, ‘‘ These are MINE, and I 
will protect them.---I will give this earth to mankind, 
and it shall supply all their wants'” If this be anatural 
truth, man has a claim, on society, for land. ‘* The earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof.” Is it not, then, 
murder, for any individual, or for any set of individuals, 
to step in between land and labour ;---between man and 
his Maker ;---and to say, “ Thou shalt not eat.” Yes, 
it is murder,---legalized, systematized murder ; and for 
every one of God's creatures that departs this life from 
want, or from excessive toil, there is a registry entered 
in the Book of Doom, that will call down a fearful retri- 


they are led on, — a ‘to de og “Oh, it is a bar- 
barous and deceitful system, and supported by a still 
more barbarous and deceitful press. 

** Roll drum merrily !—march away!” 
and the dupes rush upon destruction. 

Such a system as this, the Examitwen shall never 
support. The arts of peace and the natural rig'its of 
man shall be our aim; and before this volume is con- 
cluded, we hope to render a lasting service to working 
potters. Danger ix upon us, the extent of which no one 
yet can see. Nevertheless, it is there :---it is at the works 
of Mr Charles James Mason, of Fenton, waiting only 
for the opportunity to ramify throughout the whole of 
these aistricts, and to fill, to overflowing, now and for 
ever, the bitter cup of our misfortunes. 

“* The angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
} And breathed in the face of the ‘ poor’ as he passed ; 
} The eyes of the ‘ workers’ waxed deadly and chill, 
Their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still.” 
Mentor. 
“JOLLY” AND THE FLAT-PRESSERS. 
Mister Eprror,—The Flats are c»ming up like men! 
| Several manufactories, in the Burslem district, have 
| joined the Emigration Society. I thought, if Charley 
did not move them, there is no man on earth that could. 
O! Sir, we are particularly fond of that man and his 
Jolly Machine; and would do all that in our power lay 
to help him into independent circumstances. It is really 
a pity, that he should be troubled with manufacturing 
operations. He ought to be allowed to retire from busi- 
ness, and to have a little time on his hands, to reflect on 
the great good be is desirous of conferring on working 
potters. 








Charley loves good ale and wine, 
Charley loves good brandy, 
Charley loves a Jolly machine, 
To make his pots so handy 
Come, that’s not so bad for a Flat !--- Will you have any 





bution on the heads of those who now direct the affairs of | more? 


men. A venal press may continue to stifle man’s natural 
claims, but there are none who can escape the gate of | 
death ; beyond which the Great Ones of the earth will } 
have to give an account to Him of their conduct to the | 
poor :---to Him, to whom land, labour, and life belong! | 
Another great fallacy, inculcated by the hireling press. 
is that of * Glory.” They have made a pageant of 
blood-spilling. War, with its million horrors, have been | 
fenced about with all the trapping and finery of a lady's | 
toilet. The man of blood is bedizzened with ribbons and 
gewgaws, to make his profession less hateful. If the 
mask were removed, what a hideous picture should we 
have before us! Living automatons, marshalled to deeds 
of gore ;---human machines, systematically trained to take 
away a brother's life; sacked cities; burning homes ; 
tears, and sighs, and groans, destruction and death ;--- 
and this is “ glory!” Banners are spread, when blood 
is to be spilled; drums are rolled, and trumpets are 
blown, when graves are to be dug: and should there be 
those amongst the death-dealers whose hearts may expe- 
rience a pang at the butchery of their profession, their 
sighs are drowned in the rattle of martial music; and 





Charley loves to pocket the pelf, 
Charley loves a pander, 
Charley loves the ‘‘ Golden Goose,’ 
Which may turn out a gander. 
| There! that's what I call “ apropos ;’ and, I think, 1 
| may say, guod potui perfect. 1 would recommend, that 
| every member of my braneh practise the foregoing lines 
jin C (see) sharp, or the time may speedily come, when 
} their singing will be everlastingly “fat. I would also re- 
}commend, that they request the assistance, in their song, 
of those ‘‘ Spattlers,”” who tend upon * Jolly,” .to ac- 
company them, as thorough bass (base). For this pur- 
pose, I would recommend that the following additional 
lines be added to the former ones. 
Spattlers love to crush their class, 
Spattlers, false and silly, 
Spattlers love to sell their homes 
For bastile-walls and skilley. 
CHORUS. 
Charley loves to pocket the pelf, 
Charley loves a pander, 
Charley loves the ‘“‘ Golden Goose,” 
Which may turn out a gander. 
IT have the honour to be, Mister Editor, 
Your Old Friend, A Frat. 
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MACHINERY. 


Mn. Eprron,—I read with pleasure, pain, and surprise, the let- 
ter signed “ Candour,” in your last paper: pleasure at the ability 
and mauly feeling expressed in that letter, pain at the cause for 
such a letter, and surprise that the whole population of the Pot- 
tcries do not rise, as one man, determined to hunt the destroying 
denon out of this locality, and to show tothe world at large, that we 
have both the power and will to imitate the Indian hunters, who, 
when a tiger makes its appearance in one of their villages, every 
one, from the highest to the lowest, assemble together, and pursue 
the monster, until they destroy it. Then, shall we be worse than 
the Indian, whom we attempt to teach and to civilize? No! men 
of the Potteries! let us use every legal means in our power to 
prevent.our lives from being made miserable, and our property 
from being taken away from us, and added to the stores of a few 
other men. Why not our lives and property be protected? The 
lives and property of the working class ought to be respected, yea, 
and protected, too, as well as any other property? But in this 
instance, it is mot the working class alone who will suffer ; but, 
with a very few exceptions, the whole of the inhabitants, amount- 
ing to near upon ninety thousand individuals, will feel the baneful 
influence of this specious ingenuity of man, Macuinenry. I 
would ask, who will be benefitted by the present application of 
Machinery ? Will the workmen? No; it will throw them out of 
employ; and, of course, take the means from them by which 
they live; which will plainly shew, that they cannot be benefitted. 
And how many are there of adult working potters? 7,000 men. 
But the number employed, and depending upon the men for sup- 
port, will number from 33,000 to 40,000, whose interest will be 
affected by the introduction of Machinery ; and as demoralization 
aod degradation are the constant attendants on tyranny, slavery 
and poverty, it is most essential, and most important, to this class, 
to prevent this deadly enemy to the rights of society, being car- 
ried out, as is intended, without thought or care for any other 
party but self-wealthy, powerful self! Will the grocers be bene- 
fitted ? No ; because the means of the workmen being destroyed, the 
grocers, flour dealers, and all that class will sink aléng with the 
workmen, as the means by which they have lived respectably, will 
be destroyed, through the destruction of the workmen; and, of 
course, they will not be benefitted. S» that is two portions of 
society, or the principal part of them, that will be numbered with 
those that have been, but are no more. This class of individuals, 
therefore, will, by giving aid to the workmen, in this laudable un- 
dertaking, directly promote the interests of themselves. 

Will the butchers be benefitted? No! because they principally 
depend upon the working classes for support. Will the drapers, 
tailors, and clothiers profit by this superseding principle ? No! 
because the prosperity of their business depends upon the working 
people being fully employed. Will the hatters? No! 
shoe-makers ? 


upon the skilled workmen principally being fully employed. Will 
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Then, slipmakers, throwers, turners, handlers, flat-pressers, 
hollow-ware pressers, printers, china potters, painters and gilders, 
ovenmen, ané, in fact, every person connected with the potting 
business, whether in Union or out, obey the call that will be made 
upon you! Attend our meetings; assist us as you ought to do! 
And as we have the will, so have we the power, to prevent any 
unprincipled man from setting an example, which, when followed 
by others, as it is sure to be, will ruin our whole neighbourhood 
What ! ong man reduce to beggary and destitution from eighty to 
ninety thousand inhabitants, comprising one of the most flourish- 
ing districts in thekingdom? God forbid! is the wish of one of 
your body. PsyLia. 








ON WAR. 


There are some ideas afleat on this subject, that I cannot belp 
conceiving to be both ruinous and wrong. I shall not despair of 
producing my own convictions on this subject, with that portion 
of my readers, who think with me, that every war of mere ambi- 
tion, agression, or aggrandisement, is an evil both hateful and de- 
grading, who think it a nuisance that ought to be abated, and who 
abominate every thing appertaining thereto, or connected there- 
with. Considered in the abstract, and unconnected with all views 
of the causes for which it may be undertaken, surely war is an evil 
that none but a misanthrope could conscientiously rejoice in, or 
consistently promote. But all men think not thus; there are 
minds, and powerful ones too, endowed with a right feeling, on 
every other subject, who scem to labour under some mental hallu- 
cination on this. In the first place, I am so unfortunate as not to 
be able to discover those marvellous efforts of talent, gigantic 
combinations of power, and exundant fertility of resource, which 
some would persuade us are essential to great commanders, and 
confined to them alone. But setting aside the truism, that for- 
tune, though blind, has often led the most sharp sighted hero to 
that victory which he would have lost without her, what qualities 
are there in a conqueror, which have not been held in common by 
the captaip of a smuggler’s crew, or a chief of banditti; the powers 
of these latter have been exhibited on a narrower stage, rewarded 
by a less illustrious exaltation, and recorded in a move inglorious 
calendar. With some few exceptions he is the allcst general, 
that can practise the greatest deceit, and support it by the greatest 
violence ; who can best develope the designs of others, and best 
conceal his own; who can best enact both parts of hypocrisy, by 
simulating to be what he is not, and dissembling that which he is ; 
persuading his adversary that he is most strong when he is most 
weak, and most weak, when he isin fact most strong. He is not 
to be over scrupulous as to the justice of his cause, for might is 


jhis right, and artillery his a gument; with the make-weight of 
{courage thrown into the scale, there are few requisites for a 


Will the { Jonathan Wild, or a Turpin, that are not equally necessary for a 
No! because these trades, like the others, depend | Tippo, or a Tamerlane. 


The difference is less in the ‘Aings than 


in the names, Thus the callous effrontery of the one becomes the 


the publicans ? No! because their business entirely depends upon | coolest presence of mind in the other, fraud is dignified by the 


the trades above-mentioned, and others that we have not room to 


title of skill, and robbery with that of requisition. ‘To plot the 


notice; but which will be equally ruined by this destructive sys- | death of an individual is a conspiracy, but to confederate to destr oy 


tem. Then who, in the name of common sense, will reap the be- 
nefit? Aye, that is the question! Who will? for somebody 
surely will, or else it would never be introduced. 
be some sixty individuals, that wil! perhaps receive some little 
advantage for two years; then, what will follow? Why, comre- 
!ITION will give the profit, arising from this vast body of operatives 
being entirely ruined, to the merchants and others, who have no 
interest whatever in either the prosperity or adversity of this once 
flourishing district :—once the boast of the world! now reduced 
to poverty and degradation, by those who ought to be their advisers 
and protectors, in fact, the conservators of peace and prosperity 
to the whole body of operative potters ! 

Then, ye tradesmen and operatives, step out of privacy on this 
Momentous occasion, and assist with advice, and by all means that 
are within your reach, to save your homesteads from destruction ; 
to keep misery and destitution from taking entire possession of the 
icathstones of the working potters ! 


| 


Why, it will | 





| value of the remedy must be adjusted by the propriety of the ap- 


a people, is a coalition; and pillage and murder seem to lose 
their horrors, in precise proportion to the magnitude of their scale, 
and the multitude of their victims. Buta consummate captain 
must have courage, or at least be thought to have it, for courage, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins, and he is by common con- 
sent allowed to sport with the lives of others, who is supposed to 
have no value for his own. But the time is fast approaching with 
the many, and now is with the few, when mere military talent, 
abstractedly considered, and without any reference to the ends for 
which it be displayed, will hardly secure its possessor a glory more 
long lived than a gazette, or a memorial more splendid than a 
sign-post. The fact is, that posterity has and will appreciate the 
merit of great commanders, not by the skill with which they have 
handled their tools, but by the uses to which they have applied 
them. But suppose we were to grant that the art of cutting 
throats were a very difficult art, yet even then the merits of this art 
must be measured, not by its difficulty, but by its utility ; and the 
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plication ; but in resorting to such a remedy as war, I suspect it 
will be found that all the difficulties of such phlebotomy belong to 
the patient, but the facilities to the surgeon. Mere martial glory, 
independent of all considerations as to the necessity and justice of 
our arms, is now fast descending, with many other worn out fool- 
eries, to the tomb of all the Capulets, where attended by bankrupt 
agents, disgorged contractors, and starving commissaries, let us 
pray that with all due military honours, it may be speedily buried 
and embalmed; let hireling poets indite its dirge, and meddling 
monks say masses for its soul. All wars of interference arising 
from an officious intrusion into the concerns of other states, all 
wars of ambition carried on for the purposes of aggrandisement, 
and all wars of aggression undertaken for the purpose of forcing 
an assent to this or that set of religious opinions, all such wars are 
criminal in their very outset, and have hypocrisy for their common 
base. First, there is the hypocrisy of encumbering our neighbour 
with an officiousness of help, that pretends his good, but means 
our own! then there is the hypocrisy of ambition, where some 
restless or grasping potentate, knowing that he is about to injure 
und insult, puts forth a jesuitical preamble, purporting that he 
himself has been first insulted, and injured ; but nations have the 
justest cause to feel a fear that is real, when such begin to express 
afear that is feigned. Then comes the hypocrisy of those who 
would persuade us that to kill, burn, and destroy, for conscience 
sake, is an acceptable service, and that religion is to be supported 
by trampling under foot those primary principles of love, charity, 
forbearance, without which it were better to have none. Lastly 
comes a minor and subordinate hypocrisy, common to the three 
kinds I have stated above; I mean that of those who pretend most 


deeply to deplore the miseries of war, and who even weep over | 


them, with the tears of the crocodile, but who will not put a stop 
to war, although they have the means, because they find their own 
private account in continuing it, from the emoluments it bestowes, 
and from the patronage it confers, Fike Fabius, they also profit 
by delay, but they do so with a very different motive, not to resture 
the shattered fortunes of their country, but their own. Neither 
must we forget, in this view of our subject, the raw and ignorant 
recruit, whom, to delude and to kidnap, a whole system of fraad 
and hypocrisy is marshalled out and arrayed. The grim idol of 


war is tricked out and flounced in all the colours of the rainbow, ' 


the neighing steed awaits her nod, music attends her «footsteps, 
and jollity caters at her board; but no sooner is the sickle ex- 
changed for the sword, and the fell contract signed, than he 
that this Bellona, whom he had wooed as a goddess in courtship, 
turns out to be a demon in possession, that terror is her constant 
purveyor, and that her alternate caterers are privation and waste 
that her sojourn is with the slain, and her abode with the pesti- 
lence, that her facinations are more fatal than those of the basilisk, 
that her brightest smile is danger, and that her warmest embrace 
is death. But we are told that civilization marches in the rear of 
conquest, and that barbarous nations have received this boon at 
least, from the refined and polished blades of their victors 
this argument in favour of war, may, I trust, be neutralized, by the 
consideration that the strongest hands have not always been united 
to the brightest heads ; for the rudest nations have, in their turn, 
retaliated on the most refined, and from a darkness more dense 
than that of Egypt, the the thunderbolt of vi-tory has been elicited, 
as the brightest lightning from the black uid. Greece has 
twice surrendered her independence and her ties to masters in 
every thing, but force far inferior to herself; tlie first treated her 
And imperial Rome herself, 
in her high and palmy state, whenin the proudest possession of all 
the arts of each Minerva, was doomed in her turn to be the prey 
of a savage horde that despised both, and studied neither. 
the argument I am combating ever had any force, it could only 
have been when knowledge and the world in its 
childhood. ‘The general spread of civilization, by ecommerce, the 
sciences, and the arts, those legitimate daughters not of war but 
of peace, not of the vulture, but of the halcyon, these are the bles- 


2s a mistress, the second as a slave. 


was in its infaney, 


sings that will make the hardest advocate shrink from recommend- 
ing warfare aS a present instrument of civilization ; particularly in 
an era that presents us with means far more grateful, elegant, and 


finds } 


But } 


But if 


| efficacious, an era when we have the safety-lamp of science to 
resort to, a lamp that gives us all the light, but none of the con- 
flagration. Im fact, the demoralizing tendencies of war are so 
notorious, that to insist upon them would be to insult the under- 
standing of my readers, and to purchase refinement at the expence 
of virtue, would be to purchase tinsel at the price of gold. The 
most peace-loving minister that ever governed the affairs of a 
nation, decidedly declared, that even the most suecessful war often 
left a people more poor, always more profligate than it found 
them. Where a nation rises with one cousent to shake of the 
yoke of oppression either from within or from without, all fair 
neessions having been proposed in vain, here indeed we have 
1 motive that both dignifies the effort, and consecrates the success ; 
here indeed the most peaceable seet of the most peaceable religion 
might conscientiously combine. But alas, how few wars 
been justified by such a principle, and how few warriors by such a 
plea ; and when they have, how unfortunate have they usually 
| been in the choice of their leaders; in the motley mob of con. 
} querors, and of captains, how few Washingtons or Alfreds shall 
we find. ‘The children of those days, when the world was young, 
| rude as the times they lived in, and rash at once from ignurance 
and from inexperience, amused themselves with the toys and the 
| trumpets, the gewgaws and the glitter of war, But we who live 
} in the maturity of things, who to the knowledge of the present, 
add a retrospection of the past, we who alone can fairly be termed 
| the ancients, or be said to live in the olden time, we, I trust, are no 
} longer to be deluded or befooled by this brilliant but hateful 
meteor, composed of visionary good, but of substantial evil. W: 
live in the manhood and in the fulness of time, and the triumphs 
of truth and of reason, triumphs bright as bloodless, these are the 
proper business and the boast of those, who having put away 
| childish things, are becoming men. There are some that wit 
oracular gravity will inform us, that as wars have ever been, they 
must on that account continue to be; but they might as well 
assert that the imbeeility and ignorance that marked the conduct 
of our forefathers, those ancient moderns, who lived in the infancy 
of the world, and in the childhood of time, must and doth exist « 
} present, beeause it existed then. With one solitary exception 
| all warfare is built upon hypocrisy, acting upon ignorance ; ignor- 
ance that lent success to Mahomet’s miracles, and 
Cromwell's cant. For lack of knowledge a people is destroyed, 
}and knowledge alone it is, that is worthy of holding the free 
minds in the firmest thraldom. Unlike those of the warrior, the 
triumphs of knowledge derive all their lustre, not from the ev 
they have produced, but from the good ; Aer success and her con 





have 


it was 


; | quests are the common property of the world, and succeeding age 


will be the watchful guardians of the rich legacies she bequeath 
But the trophies and the titles of the conqueror are on the quici 
march to oblivion, and amid that desolation where they wer 
planted, will decay. For what are the triumphs of war, plannet 
by ambition, executed by violence, and consummated by devas» 
tion? the means are the sacrifice of the many, the end, the bloatet 
aggrandisement of the few. Knowledge has put a stop to chivalry 
as she one day will to war, and Cervantes has laughed out of t 
field those self-constituted legislators that carried the sword Ww 
not the scales of justice, and who were mounted and mailed 
am no advocate for a return of this state of things; but when the 
heroic and chivalric spirit was abroad, when men volunteered 
dangers for the good of others, without emolument, and laid dow 
the sword when that for which they resorted to it was overcot 
then indeed a measure of respect and admiration awaited them 
and a feeling honourable to both parties, was entertained, But® 
}it not both absurd and ridiculous to transfer this respect a 
esteem to those who make a trade of warfare, and who barter @ 
blood? who are as indifferent as the sword they draw, to the put 
poses for which it is drawn, who put on the badge of a mastel 
wear his livery, and receive his pay. Where all mercenary 
nothing can be magnanimous; and it is impossible to have & 
slightest respect for an animated mass of machinery, that mow 
alike at the voice of a drum, or a despot; a trumpet, or @ tyratl 
a fife, or a fool.—Colton. 
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} tae ee Se ae Rag ~B. 
districts ; and it MUST be had ! Mr. Mason's Hands 
will legally leave their employ, tf you will support them. 
. Eight Half-C: Dt d the work ¢: 
Our readers are fully aware, that the following sane. | 9 ay-C veut Lenten end Be wav ts done / 
wtive qa Unaiil » ? galeathn é a ‘ Hae ! NEVE 
luti * as, cg mtg carr ed at the several public} By Order of the Central Committee of the United 
meetings, pre ‘i ately taken place in the different | Branches of Operative Potte ‘ 
townships of this ocality as en 
aan . : : | Talbot Inn. Hanley, Nov. 25th, 1844, 
Phat this meering pledges itself to support the) Yes, Now! Now! or Never!! If we embrac 
Central Committee of the I otters’ Union, inall that they | the present opportunity to eet ‘ton gin se, te ae 
may legally and constitutionally do, to obstruct the in- | sealed :—the “golden apple” will have vase, anil we 
yoo nig of mechanical power, into any branch of the | shall sink, like the thousands of I tel. 075 he Mt 
potting business. tial ; 2 eee 
Agréectile to thi : . . ‘ Q | most pitia »le and abject state of hopeless misery. 
. Agrec ably ' his resolation, the Central Committee } Where is the potter, so dead to the best atl of hie 
ave commenced operations, with all the spirit of deter- | family, as to refuse his two shillings and six an a 
— == wl - that their homes are in danger; | time like the present ? Where i gp tegen m0 
nd they have, t i x a : ‘ . : ee ae 
ro re be fol eng oo — to Op- | callous to the prosperity of their children, = to allow 
busingsl ial) their eas ong ropa oe | the present crisis to pass without endeavouring to avert 
a ' , * nergies. | its deadly and lasting conse 3? The ! 
Theyefect that'to allow . 1e8. | j pad]; asting consequences? ‘There are none! 
in ade is hallow is apo cdg si If there be such, let their names be handed down to 
heir ’ of home, all} rity wi mecrati : 
the respectability, proeperity, and hope of honest, opera | a dared —ma surblind of “their et caaapt me 
OP atts s ; : —< , -| be scorned asthe purblind of their clase,. as men wh 
te P fae once to bn swept away by one fell | can sit quietly by their bearths, while their honed not 
; oop 0 —- raring With this fee ling, they | going to pieces ” Bat of these. we have. no kn wit le 
vave come to the resolution to raise a fund of FIVE), , he hd dere thelist 
THOUSAND POUNDS, which they hope to realize porwr eo ~ = — aoe “Sl ae ee 
by tid@ifollowing meane ©} we may never discover them. Ajl sane men will 
- gettte on ae : sanction our proceedings; all good men will assist v 
First, it is intended to form district committees, of We have es + al 6 pros sory Sas cme 
a from each branch, from each manufactory in the} yy Tuovsaxp Pounps Fuxp r ‘a “ny - 
utteries. - ‘~~ * , ak . ” 
> es ; avert it ;—-we may purchase ¢éwelre thousand : f 
Se ‘ y Pp ée thousand acres of 
alias Pata att mpm committees appoint collec-.} Jund, and bid defiance to the worst enemies of our order 
php ye | Indeed, the time for half-measures has pas 4 
- : ‘ - sures ha ast away; 
Third, a: eight levies of a half-crown each, be laid +i¢ we oie to be saved from fact, Pomel deadly . = 
on ever 2 i od —— 
Penh Se or ny iene “ qverces, we must act!_.we must act like men !__we 
ath of ae te eet y be paid on Saturday, the | must throw the whole weight of our pecuniary means 
: _ yh iuto this struggle of Labour againet Wrong. If a sbi'li 
Fifth ' . uto thie aa sabour againe rong. If a shi'ling 
ade of ee sone a no throughpet the | be required, we must pay the shilling; if a pound . 
sf ena otnetinaton , between the laying and collecting | required, we must pay the pound. No labour should 
. : | be considered too great; no levy too large. O i 
Sixth, that each and every tradesman of the Potteries | placed at hazard par we oak defend 1 — , oun 
a yer to, to assist in this laudable undertaking. | fullest extent of our power. There ia t ‘a ‘ ‘ si : 
/ are  s th ; ° st be no ec yO- 
Be on dy ieee vectra ig sa cation ;_-no shufling ;THE LEVIES MUST COME! 
m ayment o 1e firs evy, r. | Eight Half crowns 1 e ; om ig 
. ; i 1 E - s per man, and the w g et 
Mason’s men will be requested to leave their employ. | re Tnoveanp | ether ARE to be a we 
.. i ~ . 4 : J ; SA} ; SALIZED; a ye 
mo a to a0 ome brethren, in their praiseworthy | obtain means to battle with machinery. To work 
ion 2p tots ama Pe ne -e introdue- | then, fellow-potters; and by one general, ein ultaneous 
' : ye y , : 1 ; 
The follow: pe into any ranch “f our trade. | effort, let the fund be raised ! 
e following poster has just been issued by the} — - ~ - - 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner 
Si1r,—Is it not strange, that an appeal to an intelligent public, 
should be made in the name of Mr. Mason, thus attempting to 
| Secure public opinion in favour of his introducing that instrumen- 
tality into this populous district, that is ultimately to rob men of 
the means of getting bread: thus inflicting, upon every class of 
tradesmen, the greatest evil that ever yet visited these parts; af- 


Js your deadliest enemy. To obstruct its introduction into \ etre every branch of labour and trade ? 
And this monstrous act, the author of that appeal seeks to cloak 


any branch of your trade, should now be the one 

yo , ‘ $ great | . ssi j , iv 
principle of your lives ! Attend your Lodyes on Saturday } og ead sicaggy Pe ee a eee 
Pages A next, N ovember 30th, and THE PLAN will Now, why not honestly tell us the reason why hand labour was 
he laid before you. Five Thousand Pounds Sterling is | withheld ? and thus, if he values public opinion at all, not have 


required from the seven thousand adult poticrs of these | Seas hi, oy Sees See S 
| He, Mr. Mason, would not pay for the hand labour as others 


And Workman's Advocate. NovemBen 301TH, 1844. 








Central Committee, which, we hope, will meet with that | \¢ Potters’ Eeamin 
attention which its importance demands. 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS FUND!!! 

“ POTTERS ARISE'! OR BE FOR EVER FALLEN'!!”} 

MACHINERY 
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6 THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 











4id; and thus attempted to lead to a general reduction on that 
pringiple ; and so, because he is foiled in this attempt, he must try 
soing other way; and, asif ashamed of his conduct, he says he 
could not get hand labogr, Does Mr, Mason think the public 
fools 2 

I am a tradesman ;~-part ay parcel of that public ;—and | see 
it my duty, as [ hope all wil! db, though not in any way connected 
with the potting trade,—I will support the potters by contributions 
or otherwise, to meet so foul a pest. I cannot speak for more than 
myself; but I find myself called upon to thus step out tq.assist 
struggling industry against monopoly. 

I am yours, Sir, A Part or tue Pustic. 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 





Sirk,—Your committee wse, and advise to use, such means to 
prevent the ruin of your tlass, as seems to be liable to answer the 
end. Surely, every man of good principle will not only approve of 
such a measure, but will assist you, by every lawful possible means, 
to do so! 

I am not connected with the putting trade, in any of its branches, 
nor is there a solitary individual belonging to me ; consequently, 
I cannot stand before the public as an interested party, directy so; 
but, indirectly, in common with all other working men, of every 
rade, I stand concerned. Therefore, if I were deaf to the common 
claims. of humanity, destitute of Curistianity, nay, as covetous anid 
selfish. agit is possible to be, self-interest would be a powerful 
motive to Apouse me, to assist in the struggle of labour against op- 
pression, ‘Hit, 1 trust, that all these, combined, compel me to 
assist you, and will act the same upon every reflecting mind. 

I cannot advise you; RUR.1 CAN AND WILL SUPPORT You, and 
will use every effort within tht dimits uf my power, to urge my fel- 
low-townsmen to do the same ! 

A Sat TraDesMan, 


Yo the Editor of the Potters’ Rxaminer, : 


Srr,—There is no one, however abandoned his character may be, 


but will strive to shift off the odium from himselfto séme one else. | 


Hence, if we look for a dtunkard, and even go to his door, and 
euquire for him by that appellation, he will shift off the disgraceful 
epithet, and calimly refer you to some one who is worse than him- 
self, and point to his neighbour, and strive to shew himself as bet- 
ter than many others ; ahd yet conscience, as well as report, says, 
“Thou artthe man.”’ And yet, Mr. Editor, there is no vice so 
common as ‘‘tippling.” If we look over the records of the public 
papers, we shall there find innumerable instances of persons con- 
victed, aye, and punished, too, for being drunk. I have been led 
to these reflections by reading the accounts of police reports, as 
published in thé North Staffordshire Mercury; and, to my great 
regret, many of these very men are potters. If these and the fol- 
lowing remarks be of any use in reclaiming but a few of those 
erring brethren, my design will, in thus writing, be answered, and 
the cause I have at heart be benefitted. 

We have now, Mr. Editor, placed ourselves in a very prominent 
position ;—a position where the eycs of the whole community are 
fixed on us; and whose judgme: st be formed of us by our 
actions. If the majority of us be guilty of “ tippling,” what ver- 
dict will he likely to be formed of uur cause? 
conclusion, that we cannot be sincerc : and will not the general 
‘vice condemn the whole ?—will it noi be said, that before we at- 
tempt the reform of the abuses of our trade, we 
vurselyes? But, Mr, Editor, in many instances, as you know, we 
are seeking an advauce in price, and a reduction in the count ; and 
by one, or both, to better our situation in life. Yet, let me ask, 
with what force can we ask for either, when so much of our time is 
spent on the ale bench? and what weapons do we not put into the | 
hands of those employers of labour ? May they not retort on those } 


who ask for an advance; and in their turn throw in the face of the 


applicant, chat there was no need of an advance, whilst so much | 
tine and money was thrown away by the shameful, degrading 
practice of “ tippling ?’’ 

But, Mr. Editor, there 


is another view of the subject. Many | 





Will & net ty the | there are others about to do the same. 


la short time, to have the pleasure to inform you, that we 
ought to reform | have made a branch question of it, and that we are pre- 
} 


} its coming. 


among us are married men, and not a few have families. Now, let 
me ask, what man, possessing the least title to the name, can in- 
dulge in “‘ tippling,” whilst the wife is necessarily mourning at 
home, and often suffering both nakedness of body and pinching 
hunger; the children naked and barefooted; and all through the 
“tippling” habits of the man, whose duty it is to take care of 
his family. Again, the children are neglected ; no care taken of 
their morals, or their education. Is it any wonder, then, that such 
{ neglected beings should grow .up abandoned characters, and be- 

come the inmates of our gaols, or be sent to people our penal set. 
tlements? One would conclude that this picture would be quite 
} enough to wean any “ tippler” from following the enchanting, 
but poisonous, cup, But often does this habit come home to the 
“tippler.” His constitution is broken, and premature age pro 
duced ; when that poor dissolute being, unable to labour, has, at 
last, no other resource than the poor-law bastile ; where, separated 

from the wife of his choice, the children of his love, he sinks, 
being abhorred by society, self-condemned, tortured in conscience, 
racked with pain, and neglected by all ;—sinks,out of the world, 
and leaves his helpless orphans a burden omg 
But, Sir, there is another, and, tognygnind, 
, of the subject; there is such a st e as th 
{ amongst us! and from the pages of the Examyner I 
shares are not taken out in such numbers as they ou b 
render that scheme effectual to us, so as to take off the surplus ds, 
Now, Sir, were those men Who spend their time and money f be- 
nefjt those who have onlygheir own benefits in view, and not for 
their own good, what dreds of shares might be taken out, 
more than now are! what a fund might be raised for the 
unemployed, were the Monty, wasted in drink, but applied to pur- 
chase shares, or givett’teéthe fund for the unemployed! 

If, Sir, you think she; 1 have-here made, wolthy of 4 
place in your truiy valuable niiscellany, their insertion will confer 
an obligation on, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Milisbro’, Nov. 14, 1844. 












CosMOPOLITE, 





r THE THRQWERS, 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
| Sir,—Some short time ago, I addressed a few words 
/to you on the subject of Emigration, as relates to my 
ibranch. At that time, I felt sorry that the society, 10 
| which I belong, had done little or nothing towards for- 
| warding the great object of removing the surplus labour 
‘from the potting business of this empire: That sor 
jis now somewhat passed away, as I sincerely believe 
‘that my branch will speediiy take up this important 
| subject, and will direct their energies towards assisting 
the other branches in their praiseworthy endeavours to 
' purchase twelve thousand acres of land in one of the 
| Western States of North America. The late public 
{meetings have done much in our favour; and the 
| dangerous tendency of Mechanical power, in the potting 
’ business, is felt, I believe, by all. I know of several of 
my branch who have taken out individual shares ; and 
I hope, also, ip 





surrow 


pared to take out branch shares. Now is the time for 
throwers to secure themselves from the evils under which 
other branches suffer ;—namely, surplus hands. The 
Turners are pressed to the earth by the weight of their 
unemployed. How requisite, then, is it, that we, who 
are free from this evil, should protect ourselyes against 
This we can most easily do, by directing 
our energies to the Emigration Society of the Potters 
Union. Let us do this, then, and, like wise men, secure 
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our position for the future. All that we take in hand 
we generally do well; and I feel fully convinced, that, if 
we take up this important matter, we shall not be behind 
the other branches in forwarding its great, good, and 
God-like objects. A Tunsratt ToRowenr. 








THE TURNERS. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


Srr,—I am very happy to learn, that the turners have began to 
bestir themselves in the all-important subject of Emigration. I 
am given to understand, that many individual shares have been 
taken out by the members of my branch, in the Burslem district. 
This good example. I hope will be followed by every other district 
in the Potteries. That man who would not subscribe his penny a 
day fox forty weeks, for the great object of purchasing ttwelve 
thousand acres of land, and of peopling that land with the distressed | 
families of British operative potters, ig a narrow-minded being, 
who cannot see beyond the circle of hie own family, nor the im- 
minent danger by which he is surrounded, through the introduction 
of machinery in the potting business. Indeed, Mr. Editor, I feel 
quite vexed and peevish at the narrow policy of some of those 
men who do not pay to the Emigration Fund. They all complain 
of the danger, we are placed in, and that there is nothing short of 
going on the land will be of any service to us, and yet they button 
their pockets, and will not assist us in raising the means to pur- 
chase the land. I am really sick of such conduct. For my part, 
I think no effort too great to carry out the object. I would most 
willingly pay, not sixpence a week, but two shillings and sixpence 
a week, if others would do likewise, although, I believe, there are 
few working potters so poor as myself in this neighbourhood. 
Poor, did I say >—why I am comparatively rich to what I shall be 
when machinery comes into operation! I have not forgotten the 
Paste Boxes yet !—it is coming! Let us prepare for it, then, and 
not wait until we are overwhelmed. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A HANLEY TURNER. 








To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, 


Sin,—Having been called on, to preside over a meeting, called 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the evils which are 
likely to attend the introduction of machinery into our trade, I beg 
to state, that I have been grossly insulted for having made the 
observation, that some men urged as an excuse for not paying to 
the Union, that they could not afford, when, at the same time, they 
Spent as much, or more, in intoxicating drink. In making this 
remark, I had no reference to any particular individual'—it was a 
general statement, and was meant to illustrate a principle, rather 
than to particularize any single individual; and yet, strange to say, 
‘person in the meeting “took offence at the remark, and, sans 
argument, was for deciding the question by blows; off went his coat 
and hat, and your humble servant was left in the pleasing predica- 
ment of answering for an offence which he never intended to give. 
lam happy to inform you that I had sufficient control over my feelings 
48 to avoid the conduct of a bully, and so the matter past off. I 
would not mention the cireumstance here were it not, that others 
may have a similar impression. I therefore beg to state once and 
for all, that it is my opinion that these men, who refuse to pay to 
their union, and urge as an excuse the want of means, spend more 
in intoxicating drink, generally speaking, than what their union 
money would come to. This is my opinion ; and I entertain it with- 
out reference to any particular individuals ; and I now give publicity 
‘0 it from no other desire than that of forwarding the happiness of 
myself, my family, and class. 

L. H. 


EMIGRATION.—Letrer No. XXXKV. 
( Continued from our last.) 
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Now if all these lands, instead of being in a wild state, were al- 
ready settled, the same amount would certainly be paid to the dis- 
trict, but its expenditure would be distributed throughout the whole 
tract—and as it must, under the most favourable circumstances, 
take many years to settle the whole of these lands, those portions 
which happen to be actually settled, will, in the interim, receive 
the whole advantage of this large expenditure. 

These are advantages which cannot fail to have a very favour- 
able effect in inducing emigrants to select the Huron tract as their 
place of location, and in consequence, I am informed that, of last 
year’s emigration, about 2000 have come into the Huron tract, and 
about 700 have moved in from the less favoured portions of the 
province, tempted by the superior quality of the soil, and the li- 
beral offers of the Company for the encouragement of settlers 

The population of the Huron tract, it appears, was, 


OY Meieincace ss ® eeveces 5,921 
In April, 1842,..............7,288 
And at the present hour, it is supposed to be, at the least, 9,500 

And I am informed that severa) thousands may be expected out 
next year, to join their friends already settled, in consequence of 
the very satisfactory accounts which have been transmitted home, 
and that in one township alone there are already letters arrived 
from forty families, advising their friends of the:r intention of com- 
ing out next spring. 

The postmasters in the different portions of the tract have re- 
marked, that an immense increase has taken place in the number 
of English letters transmitted and received by settlers, every one 
of which tends to render this highly favoured country and commu- 
nity better known—its advantages more highly appreciated—and 
upon the safest grounds and the most undeniable evidence, that of 
the success of those who have already emigrated. One postmaster 
alone has assured me that the number of English letters received 
and despatched from his office last year, exceeded in number that 
of the two previous years put together. I was shewn a letter from 
a clergyman in the eastern part of the province, who intends mov- 
ing into this district next summer, and who expects that not only 
his whole congregation, but some hundred families besides, will 
follow him and establish themselves together in one township ; 
and here is a great advantage also, which these settlements pos- 
sess, that any number of families can thus set themselves down 
together and have all their old friends and neighbours around 
them. 

(To be continued.) 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
Are informed, that the Central Committee of their 
society have come to the resolution to raise a FunD oF 
Frve Tnovsanpd Pounns, for the purpose of obstructing 
the introduction of Machinery in the Potting Business. 
In this great undertaking they bope to be assisted by 
every man, woman, and child in the district. Every 
Thrower and Ovenman are requested to lend a helping 
hand in this good work. It is intended to make eight 
levies of a Half-Crown each upon all potters in these 
districts :_the first levy to be called for on Saturday 
next, December the 7th, 1844. On the payment of the 
first levy, Mr. Mason's men will be legally requested to 
leave their employ, and then the great work of Labour 
against Wrong will practically take place. The Fund 
19 designed to purchase, in one of the Western States 
of the North American Union, Twelve Thousand Acres 
of Land, and to place, thereon, all those who may here- 





At the present rate, the amount to be paid for the last year by | 
the Canada Company is about £3,300! ’ 


after be victimized by machinery. Potters, arise! or 
be for ever fallen! Also :--- 
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POTTERS’ EXAMIN ER, 





R THE 
ik DEPUTATIONS OF THE “EMIGRATION COM- 
PANY’S COMMITTiLE 
Are requested to turn their attertjon to the Five 
Tnovsanp Pounps Funp; and im their visits to the 
lodges this evening, Nov. 30th, 1844, to assist the 


(‘central Committee in the formation of District Commit- 
tees, to be composed of one from each bran: h from each 


manufactory, for the purpose of raising ‘his fund, which | 


is to be devoted against the introduction of Machinery. 
Also:--- 
THE POTTERS OF 

Are informed, that the Five Thousavwd Pounds Fund 
Committee of their district will meet this evening, Nov. 
30th, at the George and Dragon Inn, Longton, where 
they will appoint collectors for each manufactory, and 
enter into plaus for the realization of the Longton Levies. 
Alsu: -- 

THE LONGTON FLAT-PRESSERS 

Are informed, that a meeting of their branch will take 
place this evening, Nov. 30th, at the George and Dragon 
Inn, Longton, when every member of the branch is 
respectfully requested to attend. Also :--- 
THE 


LONGTON 


SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCTETT | 





Ww. ‘BOULTON, 


Late of Mr. Wood's Employ, Burslem, 


EGS to inform his friends and the Public, that he has, by the 
assistance of his ffiendls, commenced business in the 


PROVESION TRADE, 


at No. ¢, Church Street; Burslem, where he Would be most happy 

to.supply any of his friends with 

FLOUR, BRE AD, CHEESE, BACON, &c. 
at moderate prices. 


He also begs to state that he will attend the Market on Mondays 
and Saturdays, where he would be glad to accomodate his friends 
and the Public with articles in the Provision line.—He retums 


he, 


| thanks for the kindness he has experienced at the hands of his 


Fellow-workmen, and will do his best to merit the same for the 
rest of his days. 





THE EMIGRANT SHIP 
The breeze is fair, the Ship has Jéft the land, 
Laving her sides in foam, her keel sweeps through the sea, 
While eager eyes are gazing from the strand, 
And prayers are breathed, Heaven may propitious be ! 
There, as each object fades, in distance left behind, 
Home, friends, and early scenes, crowd o’er the mind. 





Are informed, that the Eighth General Monthly Meet-| _ For there in childhood’s flowery morn of life, 


ing of their society will take place on Monday evening | 


next, December 2nd, at their room, Mr. Wm. Berry’s, 
Talbot Inn, Hanley, from whence, if it should be re- 
quired, they may adjourn to the Christian Brethren’s 
Meeting Room, Market Street, Hanley. All share- 
holders, who are in arrears on the bouks of the society, 
are re ant sted to make up their subse riptions on Monday 
evening next. This MUST be done, if possible. Also: 
THE OUT-DISTRICTS 
Are informed, that it is the desire of the Central Com- 
mitte of the Potters’ Union, that they assist them in their 
present siruggle to establish the Five Tnovsanp 
Pounps Funp. Also:--- 
THE COMMITTEES FOR REALIZING THE 
AND POUNDS FUND 
Are requested to meet as often in the coming week as 
posible. 


FIVE THOUS 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 

FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 

PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 

and 10s., equal to e best London Beaver, 
sold at 24s. ; 

SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 

from 4s. upwards; 


A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 


from 8s. 6d., of the first fashion. 
ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 
SALISBURY & Co's. 


Market Place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine aed 
Hanley. 


Price 8s. 


Where hopes were brightest, and their young hearts gay, 
B’er they had mingled in the world’s rude strife, 
Or sad experience taught reality, 
Were passed those few short hours, in some loved spot, 
Never to be effaced, in life never forgot. 
Like some light bird, she sweeps across the wave, 
The freight, stout hearts that from oppression fly, 
True sons of Liberty, and patriots brave 
Whom tyrants ne’er could bow, or gold e’er buy ; 
And leave a land, where syeophant or knave, 





formerly 


Thrive best, to seek a home o'er the Atlantic's wave. 
Speed on, and while upon old Ocean’s breast, 
| May’st thou in safety from disasters be; 
And bear thy burden to a land more blest, 
} A land of freedom, and equality ; 
| Where each may share the boon by Heaven assigned, 
"| Nor dread to show an independent mind. 
; 
{ 


Cobridge. 





NOTICE T O CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received ; “A Union Man,’ Hanley ; and “One of the Milliont’ 
Shelton. 

“The Society of Clock Makers” next week. 

Received ; by the Printers’ E. ‘cecutive, the sum of £1 8s Od. from 
the Printers and Transferers of Hunslet.— Also, by she Central 
Committee, for the Unemployed Fund, 8s. from the Burslem Dw 
| eriee and 12s, 6d. from Llannelly, South Wales. 

£. 8. d 
The Sheffield Debt :— Received, from Messrs Minton’s 












Painters and Gilders, (second subscription) 1 11 § 

From One of Mr. Copeland’s Painters and Gilders 1 0 
ROE BU 3. Sb eie atc ccdi cst oghs steve ceceoctste 018 7 
8 Ares PTT PE han Cae 
wii 

Total 444 
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